STUDIES   IN   PROSE
capable of discharging its functions, the
crown can not obtrude another charter upon
them; they may either accept or reject it."
In all cases relative to charters, the accept-
ance of them is uniformly alleged in the
pleadings. This shows the general under-
standing of the law, that they are grants or
contracts, and that parties are necessary to
give them force and validity. In King v.
Dr. Askewy it is said, "The crown can no*
oblige a man to be a corporator without his
consent; he shall not be subject to the in-
conveniences of it without accepting it and
assenting to it." These terms, "acceptance"
and "assent," are the very language of con-
tract. In Ellis v. Marshall it is expressly ad-
judged that the naming of the defendant
among others, in an act of incorporation, did
not of itself make him a corporator; and that
his assent was necessary to that end. The
court speaks of the act of incorporation as a
grant, and observes, "That a man may refuse
a grant, whether from the government or an
individual, seems to be a principle too clear
to require the support of authorities." But
Justice Buller, in King v. Pasmore, furnishes,
if possible, a still more direct and explicit
authority. Speaking of a corporation for
government, he says: "I do not know how to
reason on this point better than in the man-
ner urged by one of the relator's counsel,
who considered the grant of incorporation to
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